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XV 
THE  LARGER  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN 


§1.  Chopin  is  essentially  a  composer  for 
the  piano.  One  is  unable  to  associate  his 
strictly  pianistic  idiom  with  any  other  instru- 
ment. The  form  in  which  almost  aU  of  his 
works  are  composed  is  either  the  Song  or  the 
Dance  Form.  The  Sonata  Form  would  never 
serve  to  express  the  best  of  his  particular 
moods  for  the  reason  that  he  is  essentially  a 
miniaturist.  Not  that  his  thoughts,  or  the 
development  of  them,  were  miniature,  but 
rather  that  the  tenderness  of  his  message  would 
be  lost  in  the  larger,  more  extended  forms. 
Therefore  we  find  no  symphonic  works  by  this 
lyric  master.  His  musical  thoughts  were  so 
direct  in  their  appeal  that  an  extended  de- 
velopment or  elucidation  of  them  such  as  the 


symphonic  forms  are  capable  of  affording 
was  not  needed.  Thus  in  his  B-flat  minor 
Sonata  we  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  rela- 
tion between  the  separate  movements,  but  that 
each  is  complete  in  itself — none  drawing  upon 
another  for  material,  or  leaning  upon  another 
in  any  way.  Aside  from  a  few  orchestral  ac- 
companiments to.  some  of  his  piano  composi- 
tions he  was  content  to  leave  the  realm  of  the 
orchestra  entirely  to  others. 

However,  we  have  in  the  pianoforte  com- 
positions of  Chopin  examples  of  the  highest 
lyric  types.  Perhaps  no  greater  composer 
for  the  piano  has  ever  lived,  and  as  models  of 
purely  pianistic  style  his  works  are  not  likely 
ever  to  be  entirely  superseded. 


SCHERZO 

B-FLAT  MINOR,  No.  II,  Op.  31 

§2.  In  no  other  of  his  works  has  Chopin 
shown  more  virility  than  in  the  second 
Scherzo.  Coupled  with  the  tenderness  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature,  the  strength  of  his 
musical  imagination  is  everywhere  present  in 
this  work.  Even  with  the  direction,  sotto 
voce,  at  the  beginning,  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  power  in  reserve. 

This  reserve  power  should  be  reflected  in 
the  manner  of  playing,  emphatic  though  sub- 
dued. The  Pedal  must  be  used  with  discre- 
tion in  the  opening  motives.  In  the  fortissimo 
chord  passage  (5-9,  etc.)  a  change  of  the 
Damper  Pedal  generally  would  be  desired, 
though  in  a  very  large  hall,  and  with  an  ex- 
treme tempo,  the  pedal  might  well  remain 
fixed  throughout  the  phrase.  Unless  these 
conditions  obtain,  however,  even  an  additional 
use  of  the  damper  should  take  place  on  the 
last  chord  but  one  (8),  so  as  to  avoid  blurring 
when  playing  less  rapidly.  In  the  slightly 
altered  version  of  this  phrase  (31)  the  shift- 
ing fingering  given  ABOVE  the  staff  is  preferred 
by  skilful  technicians,  though  the  average 
player   will    do    as   well   with    the   uniform 
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[music  on  page  five] 


Poland:  1809-1849 


method  which  is  indicated  by  figures  BELOW 
the  staff. 

The  third  period  (48),  consisting  of  six- 
teen' measures,  should  be  played  with  great 
dynamic  contrasts — dramatic  in  expression. 
Four  measures  of  fiery  and  abrupt  effect  are 
answered  by  four  others  of  pent-up  restless- 
ness. At  the  second  half  of  the  period  (56) 
it  is  effective  to  plunge  impetuously  into  the 
attack,  without,  however,  sacrificing  accuracy. 
Great  players  will,  at  such  points,  often  risk 
roughness  rather  than  give  up  the  spontane- 
ous musical  effect.  If  one  hesitates  at  this 
point  the  rest  is  repeated  as  before,  and  the 
effect  becomes  monotonous.  Additional  color 
variety  may  be  given  in  the  last  two  measures 
(62)  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  Damper  Pedal 
on  the  first  two  notes  of  each  of  the  two  short 
chromatic  passages. 

The  Db  in  the  Bass  which  marks  the  end 
of  the  second  passage  (64)  is  included  also  in 
the  following  phrase;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
necting link,  and  in  reality  represents  two 
tones,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  concluding 
group  and  the  other  to  the  beginning  group. 
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It  should  therefore  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  pedal  phrase,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  having  the  preceding  Eh  caught  with 
it,  as  a  result  of  sluggish  finger  action. 

The  self-impelling  melodic  sweep  which 
begins  here  is  very  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser. Its  beauty  should  be  given  full  expres- 
sion, with  a  buoyancy  unceasing,  until  after 
fifty-two  measures  it  reaches  the  climax 
(116).  At  the  points  where  the  melody  re- 
tains the  same  level  through  sustained  reitera- 
tions (70-71,  etc.)  a  slight  tenuto — without 
ritardando — is  appropriate.  The  deep  D\> 
concluding  the  last  arpeggio  passage  before 
the  return  of  the  First  Subject  (127)  should 
receive  a  separated,  bell-like  stroke  in  order 
to  continue  the  vibrations  into  the  following 
Double  Octave. 

In  the  return  o'f  the  First  Subject  a  touch 
of  the  Pedal,  as  indicated,  provides  a  change 
from  the  first  rendition.  Otherwise  this  repe- 
tition of  the  opening  section  may  be  played  as 
before. 

In  the  opening  of  the  sustained  middle  sec- 
tion (263)  the  wonderful  poetry  of  Chopin 
freely  asserts  itself.  Stony-hearted  indeed 
must  be  the  player  whose  imagination  and 
sympathy  are  not  touched  in  this  lovely  por- 
tion. A  sense  of  retrospection  akin  to  pathos 
is  awakened  by  the  deep,  lingering  voice- 
movements.  But  this  mood  gives  way,  after 
a  dozen  measures,  to  a  phrase  that  again  sug- 
gests, in  gentle  movement,  the  spirit  of  the 
Scherzo.  The  same  alternation  of  mood  is 
repeated  in  the  following  twenty-five  meas- 
ures, until  the  entry  of  the  Second  Principal 
Subject  (307). 

This  section  is  again  interrupted  by  the 
opening  passage  of  alternating  moods  (392), 
after  which  the  Second  Subject  is  resumed. 
The  sixteen  measures  following  the  precipi- 
tous   strepitoso    passage    of    four    measures 


SECOND  BALLADE 
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(569),  though  continuing  in  a  fiery  vein, 
should  be  sufficiently  steady  to  produce  the 
greatest  tone  and  to  insure  the  effect  of  gran- 
deur as  appropriate  to  the  climax  of  the  Piece. 
A  sustained  Damper  Pedal  is  indicated  in  the 
first  eight  measures  (573)  in  order  to  avoid  a 
waltz  effect,  and  a  carefully  considered  series 
of  pedal  changes  in  the  following  portion,  in 
keeping  with  the  dramatic  content.  A  return 
of  the  First  Subject  follows  after  a  gradual 
subsiding  of  the  emotional  stress  of  the  climax. 
For  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  recapitu- 
lation the  student  is  already  prepared. 

The  Coda  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
rich  imagination  to  be  found  in  all  of  Chopin's 
works.  Nearly  every  theme  used  throughout 
the  entire  work  appears  at  least  once  more  in 
this  magnificent  summing-up  of  the  Piece. 
The  unexpected  entry  of  the  Key  of  A  major 
on  the  next  to  the  last  page  should  be  made 
the  occasion  for  what  may  best  be  called  a 
triumphal  statement  of  the  Theme,  and  should 
be  played  with  free,  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
The  Triplet  figures  with  which  the  Scherzo 
opens,  should  receive  an  entirely  different  in- 
terpretation at  their  last  appearance.  The 
piu  mosso,  added  to  a  tempo  already  ex- 
tremely fast,  will  necessarily  make  them  lose 
their  effect,  as  Triplets.  This,  however,  is 
just  what  the  composer  wants — they  are  a  sort 
of  ironic  mockery  of  the  opening  of  the  Piece, 
as  if  the  composer  were  giving  a  cutting,  sar- 
castic answer  to  the  question  asked  at  the  be- 
ginning. They  should  "bark"  out  at  prestis- 
simo speed.  Twenty-five  measures  from  the 
end  the  right  hand  may  play  an  octave  instead 
of  a  single  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  skips  in  the  final  measure  are  diffi- 
cult, yet  it  is  better  to  take  whatever  time  is 
needed  in  order  to  play  them  with  absolute 
accuracy,  than  run  any  chances  of  playing 
wrong  notes  in  this  final  chord. 

FREDERIC  FRANCOIS  CHOPIN 


[music  on  page  twenty-eight] 


§3.  This  interesting  Piece  is  built  upon 
two  strongly  contrasting  subjects.  The  first 
is  a  charming  Pastorale  with  a  distinct  Scotch 
character.  It  enters  after  a  measure  and  a 
half  of  introduction.    The  composer  has  indi- 


cated that  it  shall  be  played  sotto  voce.  It 
should  be  rendered  in  a  soft  and  restrained 
manner,  as  though  it  were  hummed  rather 
than  sung.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  dy- 
namic changes,  as  indicated  in  the  score. 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  performance 
should  be  clear-cut  and  the  pedaling  must  not 
blur.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  pedal  mark- 
ings indicated  shall  limit  the  attention  to 
that  important  matter;  they  are  simply  sug- 
gestive of  the  type  of  pedaling  which  may 
safely  be  adopted.  Where  no  pedal  marks  oc- 
cur, the  pedal  may  be  used  with  discretion, 
but  with  frequent  changes  to  avoid  blurring 
of  the  harmony  or  of  the  melodic  outlines. 
The  Grace  notes  must  be  preceded  by  the  two 
lower  tones  of  the  arpeggiated  chord.  That 
is,  the  arpeggio  should  consist  of  three  Grace 
notes,  the  lower  tone  of  the  chord,  the  next  to 
the  lower  tone,  and  the  appoggiatura  just 
above  the  melody  tone.  The  first  note  of  the 
arpeggio  is  struck  with  the  Bass  note  instead 
of  ahead  of  it.  A  gradual  dying  away  marks 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  movement  (46). 
The  performer  should  take  ample  time  to 
play  the  long  drawn  out  chords.  The  time 
here  should  not  be  at  all  strictly  kept. 

With  the  PRESTO  CON  FUOCO,  begins  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  composition,  marked  by  a 
strongly  dramatic,  almost  tumultuous,  charac- 
ter. The  right-hand  figure  breaks  itself  up 
naturally  into  three  groups  of  four  sixteenth 
notes,  while  the  left  hand  is  played  as  a  sin- 
gle legato  phrase.  In  the  following  measure 
the  right  hand  is  simple  of  execution  if  the  sin- 
gle note  is  played  in  each  case  by  the  thumb. 
The  left  hand  figure  resolves  itself  into  groups 
of  three  notes,  the  first  and  highest  of  which 
should  have  a  slight  accent. 

Interest  is  soon  attracted  to  the  Bass,  which 
should  be  broken  up  into  short  phrase  groups. 
The  four-note  grouping  in  the  right-hand  part 
continues  through  several  measures.  It  is  best 
to  stress  the  accented  tones,  that  is,  the  first 
and  fourth  tones  of  the  right  hand  part  in  this 
section.  The  passage  work  in  the  left  hand 
part  must  be  clearly  done  and  the  pedaling 
must  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  keep  the  effect 
clear — not  less  than  twice  to  each  measure. 
Beginning  with  the  Octave  passage  the  right- 
hand  part  should  be  legato,  while  the  left- 
hand  figure  should  be  given  sufficient  promi- 
nence. Two  measures  later  a  gradual  descres- 
cendo  begins  which  eventually  leads  to  the 
mood  of  the  first  phrase,  which  upon  its  return 


is  very  much  shortened  and  considerably  al- 
tered otherwise.  During  the  remaining  part 
of  this  division  there  should  be  no  change  in 
tempo  other  than  that  necessary  to  follow  the 
curve  of  the  melody. 

Shortly  after  Tempo  I  note  the  hesitating 
effect,  with  a  complete  breaking  off  of  the 
melody  and  the  Pause.  Be  sure  that  the  melo- 
dic figure  which  soon  follows  is  brought  out, 
but  without  undue  accent.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  this  figure  in  the  Bass,  see  that  the  in- 
ner voice  (Tenor)  is  given  sufficient  promi- 
nence so  that  the  effect  of  a  duet  with  the  So- 
prano may  be  apparent.  At  the  stretto  piu 
mosso  there  is  a  short  Episode  of  great  force. 
The  left  hand  part  must  stand  out  promi- 
nently. In  the  long  skip  of  the  right  hand  the 
pedal  must  cover  the  break,  which  otherwise 
would  be  too  marked.  In  the  following 
Tempo  I  the  Tenor  again  becomes  prominent 
and  the  slow  tempo  of  the  first  phrase  of  the 
work  reappears.  The  melody  in  the  right 
hand  part  must  be  brought  out.  It  is  ind> 
cated  by  the  notes  with  the  stems  turned  down- 
wards. The  Bass  soon  takes  the  melody  tem- 
porarily and  the  duet  between  Tenor  and  So- 
prano again  shows  itself.  In  the  following 
stretto  piu  mosso  the  same  excited  mood 
which  occurred  previously  reasserts  itself 
with  the  same  treatment  as  before,  but  this 
time  it  gathers  force  until  it  breaks  wildly 
into  the  repetition  of  the  second  phrase  at  the 
PRESTO  CON  FUOCO.  No  new  material  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  section  except  that  preced- 
ing the  agitato. 

The  Trill  in  the  fourth  measure  before  the 
agitato  begins  with  an  accent  of  the  lower 
auxiliary  (D%)  and  should  imitate  the  effect 
of  a  tremolo  on  the  timpani,  while  the  four 
Trills  which  follow  are  played  with  an  accent 
on  the  melody  note  of  each  Trill.  These  notes 
should  be  emphasized  by  a  slight  pause  suffi- 
cient to  give  to  the  entire  Trill  a  melodic 
character. 

At  the  agitato,  we  arrive  at  the  Coda  which 
presents  in  the  main  a  high-strung,  emotional 
character,  climaxing  on  the  first  chord  of  the 
last  Tempo  I.  The  placid  mood  with  which 
the  composition  opens  then  returns  and  is  con- 
tinued with  a  gradually  dying  effect  to  the  end. 
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The  right  hand  of  the  Coda  demands  care- 
ful treatment  and  should  be  broken  up  into 
short  phrases,  mostly  consisting  of  two  six- 
teenth notes  with  the  melody  in  the  Soprano 
although  the  chromatics  in  the  Alto  must  be 
duly  brought  out.  A  double  melody  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  this  section — the  accented  notes 
representing  the  Alto  while  the  Soprano  is 
brought  out  by  the  Octaves.  The  scale  pas- 
sages in  the  Alto,  at  the  fortissimo,  which  air. 
ternate  first  and  second  fingers,  must  be 
played  with  particular  smoothness.  The  ac- 
cented tones  upon  the  first  and  fourth  divi- 
sions of  the  measure  should  be  brought  out 
by  the  thumb.  Where  the  sudden  crashing 
chord  marks  the  climax,  at  Tempo  I,  the  tone 
should  be  continued  through  the  measure,  but 
the  pedal  should  be  so  managed  as  to  decrease 
the  quantity  of  tone  before  attacking  the 
pianissimo  passage  which  follows. 

The  tempo  of  the  first  phrase  wherever  it 
occurs  should  be  moderately  slow,  though  not 
by  any  means  dragged ;  but  in  the  second 
phrase  and  in  the  Coda  it  should  be  as  rapid 
as  is  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  execution.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  whenever  the  Bass  is  given  the 
melody,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
Damper  Pedal  is  released  often  enough  to 
prevent  blurring  in  performance,  for  melodic 
lines  must  never  be  interfered  with  or  the 
harmonic  progressions  obscured. 

§4.  It  is  supposed  that  Chopin  derived  the 
poetic  substance  of  this  work  from  a  ballad  by 
Mickiewicz,  on  a  Lithuanian  theme,  "The 
Switez  Lake."  This  charming  legendary 
tale  recounts  the  coming  of  the  Russian 
hordes,  in  the  face  of  which  advance  the  Lith- 
uanian maidens  resolved  to  take  their  lives 
rather  than  to  risk  bondage.     But  in  answer 


to  the  prayer  of  one  of  them,  the  city  was 
rocked  by  a  giant  earthquake,  and  attackers 
and  attacked  were  both  overwhelmed.  The 
maidens  are  transformed  into  water-lilies  in 
Lake  Switez,  which,  with  the  marshy  land 
surrounding  it,  is  ever  afterwards  supposed 
to  be  haunted,  the  lilies  becoming  water 
nymphs  by  night.  The  story  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  attacks  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recounted  by  one  of  these  lily-nymphs 
to  a  bold  and  adventurous  knight,  who,  hear- 
ing the  tale  of  the  haunted  regions,  resolves 
to  go  by  night  and  solve  the  mystery  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  lie  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  lake.  He  takes  with  him  a  huge  net, 
with  which  he  draws  up  from  the  lake  a 
lovely  maiden,  and  it  is  she  who  recounts  to 
him  the  legend  of  the  earthquake,  and  then, 
as  she  disappears  into  the  water,  she  begs  of 
him  not  to  disturb  their  mysterious  realm, 
or  seek  again  to  view  sights  not  meant  for 
mortal  eyes. 

The  possibilities  of  this  narrative  will 
readily  explain  the  startling  and  dramatic 
contrasts  of  the  Chopin  work.  Its  intent 
seems  so  evident  that  it  is  not  surprising  how 
aptly  Rubinstein,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  story  from  which  Chopin 
took  his  inspiration,  summed  up  the  dramatic 
possibilities  in  the  following  comments  which 
he  made  regarding  this  Ballade: 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreter  does  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  representing  to  his  hear- 
ers a  field  flower  caught  by  a  gust  of  wind,  a 
caressing  of  the  flower  by  the  wind,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  flower,  the  stormy  struggle  of 
the  wind,  the  entreaty  of  the  flower,  which,  at 
last  lies  broken  there?  This  may  be  para- 
phrased :  the  field  flower,  a  rustic  maiden ; 
the  wind,  a  knight." 
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UNIVERSITY  THE  LARGER  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN  POST  GRADUATE 

COURSE  CHAPTER  XV 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.  In  which  form  did  Chopin  usually  write? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Scherzo? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  composer  to  elaborate  the  Scherzo  into  a  large  work? 

4.  Outline  the  form  of  the  Chopin  SCHERZO  in  B  minor. 


5.     Indicate  the  modulations  which  occur.    Which  themes  are  presented   again   in  the 
Coda? 


6.    What  is  meant  by  the  term  Ballade? 


7.    What  is  the  story  upon  which  Chopin's  Second  Ballade  is  supposed  to  be  based? 


8.     How  many  subjects  has  the  work?    What  differences  are  noticeable  between  the  two  sec- 
tions? 


9.     Give  an  outline  of  the  presto  con  fuoco.     How  should  the  Grace  notes  near  the  end  of 
the  first  section  be  played? 


10.    Why  do  we  find  no  symphonic  works  by  Chopin? 
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